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British Air Troops 
Land in Greece 


Striking trom the air, British para 
troopers landed in western Greece 
on the Peloponnesus peninsula. They 
joined with Greek guerillas rising up 
all over the country to give battle to 
the Germans. 

Greece has been in the hands of 
the Germans since 1941. 

Air transport planes brought in 
tresh British troops while landings 
were made by sea under cover of 
Spitfires. 

Within ten days, British troops 
entered the city of Patras, third larg 
est port in Greece. Mustangs of the 
U. S. 15th Air Force participated in 
the battle. 

The invasion torces, supported by 
RAF planes, liberated the peninsula 
and drove towards Athens, the capi 
tal. They reached Corinth, a canal 
town between the peninsula and the 
raainland, 50 miles from Athens. 

The British are also fighting near 
he Albania-Greece border, in an 
effort to cut the German supply route 
to Corfu. The Allies continued to 
land troops in southern Albania. 


BATTLE OF BELGRADE 


Russian troops reached Belgrade, 
capital of Yugoslavia. Marshal Tito 
reported that the city had been “cut 
off completely from all sides by 
Yugoslav Partisans and the Rus- 
sians' Northwest of Belgrade, the 
Russians established two bridge- 
heads on the Danube ten miles from 
Indja Capture of Indja cuts off the 
escape route of 100,000 Germans in 
the South Balkans 


AT THE SIEGFRIED LINE 


Troops of the U. S. Ist Army 
pushed through a breach in the Sieg- 
fried Line to encircle Aachen, an 
important German stronghold. The 
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Map copyright 1944. by Field Publications 


Arrows point to British landings in Greece: Russian drive on Belgrade 


drive came suddenly, taking the Ger- 
mans by surprise. 

Once through the Siegfried Line, 
che Americans can fan out towards 
the Rhine Rive: to attack the Ger- 
man city of Cologne. 

In southwestern France, infantry- 
men of General Fatton’s 3rd Army 
broke into Fort Driant, main bastion 
guarding the city of Metz. 

After fierce fighting the Americans 
taunched a new drive on a 20-mile 
front In the first twelve hours they 
liberated eight towns 


NAZI THREATS 


Top Nazi leadets, in panic at the 
allied approach, have threatened 
that Germany will fight a guerilla 
war against the Allies. 

Propaganda Minister Joseph Goeb. 
vels said that if the Allies advanced 
deeper into Germany, the German 
people would be armed to fight them 


oft. “Every German house will re- 
semble a fortress,” said Goebbels. 
“The Allies will be halted by a wall 
of human bodies, old and young.” 

Gestapo Chief Heinrich Himmler, 
in his magazine Das Schwarze Corps, 
was even more threatening. He said 
that every German who dared to 
cooperate with the Allies would be 
crucified in his own window.” 

Himmler said that the Germans 
are all set to fight a guerilla war. The 
guerillas, he said, will be a tight mili- 
tary organization composed of the 
SS Elite Guard the Gestapo, and 
other Nazi groups 





Two great American leaders died 
within a few days of each other — 
Alfred E. Smith on October 4 and Wen- 
dell Willkie on October 8. Biographical 
articles emphasizing the important con- 
tributions that these men made to the 
cause of good government will be pub- 
lished in Junior Scholastic next week. 
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THE 
CANDIDATES 


Harry Shippe Truman 


There are veterans of World War I 
whose votes Senator Harry S. Tru- 
man of Missouri can count on get- 
ting. They are the men of Battery D 
of the 129th Field Artillery. They 
remember how he saved his battery 
from a German trap during the sav- 
age Battle uf Argonne, in October 
1918. 

Battery D was shelling German 
positions, when a hail of high explo- 
sive shells began to burst among 
them. Three German batteries had 
found their range. Hopelessly out- 
gunned, battle-weary. the men of 
Battery D began to break, to leave 
their gun positions. 

Then the usually quiet, bespec- 
tacled Captain Truman rose from a 
shell hole and commanded his men 
tc stick to their guns. 

Battery D went into action with a 
vengeance. One by one they silenced 
the three German batteries. They lest 
only one man during ‘the artillery 
duel. Captain Truman was their idol 
from then on. 

Harry Shippe Truman was born in 
Lamar. Barton County, Missouri, on 
May 8, 1884 He was brought up on 
his grandmother’s farm, and went to 
school at Independence, Missouri. 

Ambitious to make his way in the 
world, he left high school at the age 
of 17, and went to Kansas City. Here 
he worked in a bank until 1906. Then 
he returned home to help his father 
run the family farm, in Jackson 
County, Missouri. Truman worked as 
a farmer unti] 1915, when his father, 
John Anderson Truman, died. 

As a volunteer in the United States 
Army, Truman helped organize the 
2nd Missouri Field Artillery, which 
later became the 129th Field Arrtil- 
lery, 35th Division, and in March 
1918 ke sailed for overseas service. 
When the war ended Harry S. Tru- 
man was commissioned a major in 
the Field Artillery Reserve. 

After he :eturned to the U. S., Tru- 
man “chipped in” with a buddy, and 
opened a haberdashery store in Kan- 
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Capt. Truman in World War 1 


sas City. The store failed in 1921, 
because of a nation-wide depression. 

Truman entered politics in Kansas 
City, where he enrolled in the Demo- 
cratic Party. Kansas City was then 
under the control of a political boss 
named Tom Pendergast. Pendergast 
took a liking to young Truman and 
boosted him up the political ladder. 
His first important post was as judge 
of the County Court of Jackson, Mis- 
souri. 

In 1934, Boss Pendergast helped 
to elect Truman to the U. S. Senate. 
Pendergast himself was one of the 
worst types of politicians. In 1939, he 
was put in prison for failure to pay 
his income tax. 

Truman’s record in politics is a 
clean one. 

Soon afte: returning to the Senate 
in 1940, Senator Truman was dis- 
turbed by reports of waste in defense 
plants. He remembered the wasteful 
buying of war materials during 
World War I, and resolved to do 
something about it this time. 

As chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee Investigating the Defense 
Program, Senator Truman cut down 
on over-spending and waste. He and 
his committee saved the nation mil- 
lions of dollars by the good work they 
did as investigators 

During the Democratic National 
Convention this year, Harry S. Tru- 
man was nominated for Vice Presi- 
ident He won the nomination over 
Vice President Henry A. Wallace on 
the second ballot. 


NATIONAL ELECTION DAY — NOVEMBER 7th 


is 
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Duties of the 
VICE PRESIDENT 


The United States Constitution 
says that in case the President dies or 
is put out of office, the Vice Presi- 
dent becomes President. 

Our Constitution also says that the 
qualifications for Vice President are 
the same as those for President. 

He must be a natural born citizen 
of the U. S., must be at least 35 years 
of age, and must have lived in the 
U. S. for at least 14 years. 

The chief duty of the Vice Presi- 
dent is to preside over the Senate. 
He may not vote on Senate bills un- 
less there is a tie vote. Then he may 
cast the deciding vote. 

The Vice President is elected at 
the same time and in the same man- 
ner as the President. When a voter 
goes to the polls, he casts his ballot 
for his state’s electors, either Repub- 
lican electors 01 Democratic electors. 
(See Junior Scholastic September 18, 
page 11.) 


ELECTING THE VICE PRESIDENT 


The electors automatically* vote 
for the Vice President who runs on 
the same party ticket with the Presi- 
dent. It is impossible to vote for 
Dewey and Truman as a team, or for 
Roosevelt and Bricker as a team. 

Originally, there was no candidate 
tor the office of Vice President. The 
Presidential candidate who received 
the second highest number of votes 
became Vice President. 

This system was changed in 1801 
after the Thomas Jefferson-Aaron 
Burr campaign. Each candidate re- 
ceived the same number of electoral 
votes. So the House of Representa- 
tives had to vote for the President. 

After 36 ballots, the House finally 
elected Jefferson President. Burr, as 
the runnerup. became Vice Presi- 
dent This contest aroused excite- 
ment all over the country. It led to a 
duel between Alexander Hamilton 
and Aaron Burr in which Hamilton 
was kilied. 

To prevent another disagreement 
of this sort, the 12th amendment to 
the U. S. Constitution was* passed. 
This provides that Vice Presidents 
shall be nominated separately. 
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U. 8. Army Signal Corps photo from International 
Corporal Robert W. Licsaver, of Philadelphia, the first Yank 
to hit the beach at Morotai, holds the American flag. 


noticed when they landed on the 
island of Morotai was the pleas- 
int and spicy odor of nutmegs and 
loves 
This pleasant odor was soon lost 
in the pungent smell of gunsmoke as 
wr troops pushed the Japs off the 
airfield on Morotai 
Morotai 1s the northernmost island 
# the Moluccas, an island group 
which lies between New Guinea and 
the islands of Celebes and Timor. 
For centuries the Moluccas have 


() of the first things our troops 


* been known as the Spice Islands. 


More than four hundred years ago 
the Moluccas drew adventurers from 
all over Europe in search of nutmeg, 
clove, pepper. and other spices which 
were so rare at that time, they were 
onsidered almost priceless 

Early in the 16th century, the 
Portuguese seized the Moluccas for 
the sake of their spices. By 1521, they 
had estabiished trading posts at 
Ternate. Tidore, and in the Banda 
Islands 

When Portugal became a part of 
Spain in (580, the Moluccas came 
under Spanish rule But Spanish in- 
fluence in the Fa: East soon de 
‘lined By the middle of the 17th 
‘entury. Holland controlled the 
Moluccas, thus beginning the great 
Dutch empire in the East Indies. As 
‘he Dutch holdings in the East Indies 


increased, lava became the center of 


Dutch rule The Moluccas lost much 
f their influence. 


Today the Moluccas are important 
in the military plans of the Allies in 
the war against Japan. They com- 
mand the sea routes on a direct line 
trom Australia to the Philippines and 
China Japan seized the Moluccas 
during the early part of 1942. In 
Japanese tiands, the islands are a 
menace to Allied lines of communi- 
cation through these waters. 

On September 15, General Mac- 
Arthur’s troops landed on Morotai, 
northernmost island of the Moluccas. 
[t our grasp on Morotai can be wid- 
ened to include Haimahera, we may 
sweep south to occupy the other im- 
portant islands of the Moluccas. This 
will cut off many thousands of Japa- 
nese soldiers in the Dutch East In- 
dies. [t will also make certain our 
speedy liberation of the Philippines 

The total land area of the Moluc- 
eas is abuut 35,000 square miles — 
almost the size of Indiana. The total 
population of these islands is about 
400,000. 

Most ot the Molucca Islands are 
voleanic, and covered with dense 
equatorial forests. Coconuts, bread- 
fruit, bananas, sago palms, cacao, 
yams. and many other tropical plants 
are widely cultivated—as well as 
pepper nutmegs, and cloves. Before 
the Japs ‘uvaded the Moluccas in 
1942. the islands exported copra. 
spices, hardwoods and pearls. 

Four-legged animals in the Moluc-. 
cas are few. but there are many 
birds On Ceram there are cockatoos, 


(he 
Moluccas 






birds of paradise, and many others. 
Curious kinds of fish are found in the 
Moluccas. There is one species that 
emerges from the water and climbs 
trees! 

The Moluccas are divided into 
two groups. The Northern Moluccas 
iuclude the islands of Morotai, Hal- 
mahera, Ternate, Tidore, Batjan, Obi, 
and a score of lesser islands. 

The Southern Moluccas include 
Ceram, Buru and Amboina, the 
Banda Islands, and many other 
smaller islands or island clusters. 


NORTHERN MOLUCCAS 


New Allied landing may soon be 
made 12 miles southwest of Moro- 
tai, on the large island of Halma- 
hera. This island, one of the two 
largest in the Moluccas, consists 
mainly of four peninsulas so situated 
as to form three great bays. Each of 
the peninsulas is ribbed from end to 
end by tall mountain chains. Travel, 
except along the coast, is very diffi- 
cult. 

The 50,000 inhabitants of Halma- 
hera are of Malay stock. These prim- 
itive people are known as Alfurs, or 
Alfuros This name, applied to them 
by Mohammedan Malays, means 
“pagans” or “pig-eaters.” Mohamme- 
dans consider the pig an unclean ani- 
mal and will not eat it. 

The Alfurs are hunters and fisher- 
men. They also trade in mother-of- 
pearl and trepang. On the eastern 
side of Halmahera there are several 
pear! fisheries 

Halmahera would provide the 
Allies with an easy stepping stone 
tc the Philippines, less than 300 
miles to the wést. Japanese positions 
















on Halmahera have been heavily 
bombed, and the island may be next 
on MacArthur’s list for invasion. 
Lying off the west coast of Halma- 
hera, is the island of Ternate. This 
island consists of a single, smoking 
voleano about 6 miles in diameter, 
and over 5,000 feet in height. When 
the volcano erupts, streams of molten 
lava sear their way down the slopes. 
In spite of this, the town of Ter- 
nate has clung to these slopes since 
the 16th century, when the white 
«man first appeared in the Moluccas. 
A mile south of Ternate is the 
island of Tidore, home of the ancient 
sultans who once ruled this island 





ALSO KNOWN AS THE SPICE ISLANDS 


group. The 15,000 Malays on Tidore 
are Mohammedans. They are mainly 
farmers, growing nutmeg, cotton and 
tobacco. 


SOUTHERN MOLUCCAS 


The largest island in the southern 
Moluccas is Ceram. Ceram is vol- 
canic, and has many hot springs. It 
has known many earthquakes, the 
most recent killing about 4,000 
people. Headhunting is still prac- 
ticed in the interior of Ceram, and 
Japanese sentries may be considered 
fair game by the natives. Ceram’s 
principal value to the Japanese lies 
in the oi] wells they have drilled. 


Mar copyri¢ht 1944 by Field Publications 
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Official U. 8. Navy photo co. 
PIN-POINT BOMBING! Navy bomber 1 


hits the bull’s eye as he drops bomb 
on Jap munitions dump on tiny isle. 


South of Ceram is Amboina, the 
most important island in the Moluc- 
cas. Amboina, or Ambon (from a 
Malay word meaning “mist”) has | 
many hot springs, sulphur beds, and -_ 
gas vents which spout hot, sulphur- 
ous fumes, 

The city of Amboina, with a pop- 
ulation of 17,000, is the largest in all 
the Moluccas. It is an important 
naval base, and was used by war- 
ships of the Netherlands fleet. 

The Japanese fleet may now be 
using Amboina as a naval base. The 
harbor is deep, and there are installa- 
tions to fuel and supply warships. 
Fort Victoria, which once guarded 
Amboina for the Dutch, was built in 
i605. x 

The island’ is weik cultivated. In 
earlier days, Amboina was famous for 
its production of clove. The ancient 
Chinese sucked clove to sweeten 
their breath Clove was also chewed 
by Europeans to deaden the pain of 
toothache, and is widely used today 
by dentists in treating decayed teeth. 

The Banda Islands are best known 
as a source of nutmeg. The nutmeg 
tree grows under the protective 
shade of the kanari tree, whose nuts 
produce a valuable oil. 

When the nutmeg tree is eight 
years old it begins to bear fruit, and 
continues to do so for 60 to 100 
years. The flesh of the fruit isn’t used. 
The wrinkled kernel inside provides 
the nutmeg when it is dried and 
ground. The hard rubbery shell 
about the kernel is also dried to form 
the spice called mace. 
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THE AVIATION FACT DIGEST FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 





5-Bladed Spiffire 


Latest and fastest Spitfire to 
join the hard-hitting RAF, is 
the Spitfire F, Mark XIV, a 
single seat,.'ow wing mono- 
plane fighter. 

The new Spitfire has already 
seen action in the skies over 
Western Europe. It has also 
“scrambled” from airfields in 
England to knock down many 
of the German robot bombs on 
their the English 
Channel. 

Powerplant for this hottest 
of British fighters is a newly de- 
veloped Rolls Royce engine, the 
Griffon 65. To handle the 2000 
h.p. which this engine revs up, 


way over 





the new Spitfire is equipped 
with a five-bladed Rotol con- 
stant-speed prop. 


The five-bladed “Spit” has | 


high speed plus a rate of climb 
never equalled by any other 
Spitfire. In high altitude per- 
formance it is tops, with a ceil- 
ing stated to be 40,000 feet. 


Armament for the latest Spit- | 
fire consists of four 20 mm. can- | 


non, or two 20 mm. cannon and 
two .303 cal. machine guns. 
As a fighter-bomber, the Spit- 
fire F, Mark XIV, can carry a 
500-pound bomb underneath 


the fuselage in the drop-tank 


fittings 


British Combine 


Spitfire F, Mark XIV, has a 5-bladed propeller. 


PLANE SPEAKING 


By Sam Burger 





Westinghouse has perfected a 
gunsight lamp which permits 
gunners to aim accurately 
though facing the sun. The 
sight lines standing out bright 
and clear, eliminate the dread- 
ed blind spot on which the 
enemy will dive to attack 

° ° 2 

Gas “drop tanks” made of 
paper are now in production. 
They are carried as “extra” to 
the regular gas tanks, to in- 
crease the range of fighter 
planes. Gasoline from the paper 





tank would be used on first 


part of: mission, and _ then 
dropped before any fighting 
started. 

a Oo oO 


Among the jobs which the 
Seabees have to perform on 
the sandy islands of the Pacific 
is the construction of air strips, 
using live coral as the surface. 
Live coral has the quality of co- 
hesion, or sticking together, 
like putty, and it sets hard, like 
concrete. But coral is a minute 
animal and thrives only in salt 
water. Fresh water kills it and 
destroys its cohesive quality. 
After every rain the Seabees 
pour salt water on the runway. 








Title Registered, U. S$. Patent Office 
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FIRST PHOTO OF LU. S. JET PLANEsThis is the new P-39A 


British Combine 
BRITISH JET FIGHTER: First picture of the Gloucester, jet- 
propelled British fighter, which has been used with new five- 
bladed Spitfire (see left) to fight German buzz-bombs. 





Airacomet in flight. It has not yet been flown in combat. 





What's the 
house?” 


It’s the bombardier’s 


“green- 


compartment in_ the 
plexiglass-enclosed nose 
of the ship. 


Next week; What’s a 
“milk-run?” 




















UL. 8. Army Forces 
Head-on view of Airacomet. 
Note twin intake vents. 





Flying Orange Juice! 

And grapefruit juice, tool 
Fresh orange and grapefruit 
juice squeezed from fruit in the 
Rio Grande Valley and rushed 
by air transport overnight to 
distant metropolitan centers, is 
part of the postwar plans of 
the Texas Citrus & Vegetable 
Growers & Shippers Associa- 
tion. It would be delivered to 
vour door, just as the milk is. 
























HAYM SALOMON (1740-1785) 
“Son of Liberty” 


AYM SALOMON was born in Poland 

and later worked for Polish indepen- 

dence. In 1772 he was forced to flee to 
England and then to America. 

He became a broker in New York and 
joined the movement for American inde- 
pendence. During the British occupation 
of New York, Salomon worked for the 
American “underground” group —the 
Sons of Liberty. 

Salomon was arrested as a spy in 
1776, but was paroled after a brief im- 
prisonment, and then was arrested and 
put in prison again in 1778. 

The diary of Robert Morris, Congress’ 


Superintendent of Finance, shows that - | 


he called on Salomon for loans no less 
than 75 times. 

Although ill with tuberculosis brought 
on by his imprisonment, Salomon did not 
spare himself. He lent more than $650,- 
000 to the Government and left his fam- 
ily penniless when he died. 

Salomon rests today in an unmarked 
grave —a forgotten hero of American 


history. 
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1. Salomon made friends with the Hessians, whe had co fed 
to fight for the British, and urged them to desert. 
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4. Salomon was attending services on Yom Kippur 
when he received an urgent request for $20,000 from 
Robert Morris. He raised the money in the synagogue. 








2. In August, 1778, Salomon 
was arrested by the British 





he escaped from prison and 
reached the American lines. 
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3. Salomon became a leading = in in Piledelyiae He re- 
fused to profiteer at the expense of the starving army. 
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5. After the war, os tetinaen lent money to seilint 
of Congress. Among them_was James Madison. 














! Text by Frank Latham. Drawings by Emby. 
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SCIENCE ano INVENTION 


News, Views and Clues for Junior Scientists 


Reckoning Robot 


The Romans had. no adding 
machines and not many knew 
how to write. So to do their 
figuring, they used small stones 
as counters. 

The Latin word tor a peb- 
ble used in this way was cal- 
culus, and people have been 
“calculating” ever since 

To do their number work, 
people used their fingers and 
toes, and some, like the Pa- 
used “numbers” | like 
dog dog. (See Junior Scholas- 
tic, Oct. 16, p. 4). 

The abacus was used by the 
Romans and Greeks. This his- 
toric calculator is still in use to- 
day, on infant’s playpens, high- 
chairs and ‘blackboards. 

Then devices like the slide 
rule, cash register, and adding 
machine were invented to make 
mathematics easy for the mil- 
lions. 

Now the most amazing calcu- 
lator ever constructed has been 
unveiled at Harvard University. 
The name of this mathematical 
robot is the I.B.M.* Automatic 
Sequence Controlled Calcula- 
tor 


puans, 


ri ae 





This mechanical brain can 
solve almost any mathematical 
problem. 

It adds and subtracts in a 
third of a second. 

It takes six seconds to do a 
multiplication problem. 

In 19 hours it solved a prob- 
lem that took four people three 
weeks to do on ordinary office 
calculators. 

How long does it take you to 
multiply 56, 789, 986, 888, 997, 
554, 697, 486, by 56, 789, 986, 
888, 997, 554, 697, 486° The 
new calculator can do it in 
about 5.8 seconds. And if it 
makes a mistake, it will stop 
automatically. How long would 
it take to stop you on this one? 

It can do figuring for you, 
if you can figure out a way to 
borrow it. It is “super” in size 
as well as in _ performance. 
Standing 8 feet high, it extends 
51 feet and contains 500 miles 
of wire attached to 3 million 
connections. Weighs 35 tons. 

The numbers are set on the 
many dials. The operator, who 
does not have to be a mathe- 
matician, feeds the problem in- 








ALFRED D. BECK. Editor 


to the machine by punching 
holes in a tape. It is done in 
code, a certain arrangement of 
holes standing for a certain 
number. 

The tape teeds through the 
machine and rolls over a drum 
which picks up the message 
by means of mechanical feelers. 
These feelers make contacts 
that close electrical circuits and 
start the calculating process. 

When the answer is ready, 
it is dished out on a sheet of 
paper in a glass enclosed por- 
tion of the machine. 

The inventor, Commander 
Ho\.ard H. Aiken, of the Navy, 
began his work in 1935 when 
he was an instructor at Har- 
vard. After two years of re- 


arch, six more years were 
ueeded for constructing and 
testing the machine. For the 


duration of the war, it will be 
sed by the Navy. 

After the war, it will be used 
to solve problems in atomic 
physics, astronomy, optics, elec- 
tronics, chemistry, engineering. 

The calculator can also be 
used to discover errors. Already 
1l mistakes have been found 
in a mathematical formul that 
has been used for years 





Acme ocbasliiaed 
The inventor, Comdr. Howard Aiken, with his great mathematical calculating machine. 








The Eyes Have it 


“I suppose you believe what 
you see, now don’t you?” Tech 
challenged Nick as the ice 
cream and cake were being 
served at the Halloween party. 

“Y-yes, I guess so. Don't 
you?” Nick replied as he select- 
d a particularly luscious cup 
cake. 

“No, of course not. Our eyes 
can play tricks on us. For ex- 
ample, what colors do you see 
on that tablecloth?” 

“No colors at all. It’s white. 
Say .. . are you kidding?” 

“Not at all, my friend,” Tech 
answered. “T'll bet you a cup 
cake I can show you red and 
green in that white cloth.” 

“It’s a bet,” Nick retorted. 

“First, I'll cut two squares of 
paper about 2” x 2”, one from 
a piece of green paper, the 
other from some red paper. 
Now I'll place them side by 
sid’ on the white cloth. Now 
you stare at the dot between 
them. I'll count to 25. Then I'll 
remove the squares but you 
keep staring at the spot. If you 
don’t continue to see red and 
green, you win.” 

Nick stared and Tech count- 
ed. Then it happened. Tech 
whisked away the squares, and 
then the cup cake, for the ex- 
pression on Nick’s face indi- 
cated the result was as Tech 
predicted. 

“But why, why did it hap- 
pen?” 

“The cloth reflects all colors 
to our eyes because it is white,” 
Tech explained. “The squares 
reflected only red and green 
light. Your eyes soon became 
tired and could no longer re- 
spond as easily to these colors 
When the squares were re- 
moved, their opposite or com- 
plementary colors appeared. 
Did you notice the colors were 
reversed? It’s an optical illu- 
sion. I have another experiment 
that will demonstrate the tricks 
your eyes can perform.” 





Next week: 


sides. 


Seeing both 

















FAMED AMERICAN ILLUSTRATORS LOOK AT M-G-M’s 


An American Romance, 


America’s best-known illustrators were invited to 
see AN AMERICAN ROMANCE. On this page we 
have reproduced a few of their impressions of 
stirring moments in this great Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer picture. AN AMERICAN ROMANCE is 


truly America’s love story! 






Artist ALEX ROSS, with brilliant touch, has caught 
the ecstasy of love, the fire of young dreams, the 
thrill of struggle, the call of adventure. 


~~ * 


DEAN CORNWELL pictures the determined dreamer BRADSHAW CRANDELL, with an artist’s in- JOHN GANNAM captures on his canvas the 
who sees untold opportunity in the shining horizon sight, sees all the joyous romance of courtship heart-warming moment when the happy 
of a new land filled with great promise. in this gay jaunt in a surrey. newlyweds arrive at their first home. 
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DUDLEY GLOYNE SUMMERS portrays the Illustrator GILBERT BUNDY amusingly reveals §. EDMUND OPPENHEIM inhis beautiful paint- 
supreme confidence of youth as Steve Dangos the warm humor of the daring ride in the early ing, has caught the spirit of a young girl's 
points out the world he will conquer! auto that led to fame and fortune. abiding faith in the man she loves. 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 
KING VIDOR’S production An American Romance in TECHNICOLOR 


with ANN RICHARDS - WALTER ABEL - JOHN QUALEN - HORACE McNALLY - Produced and Directed 
Se BRIAN DON LEVY by KING VIDOR-Screen Play by Herbert Dalmas and William Ludwig - An M-G-M Picture 
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HIS story takes piace in the time 
bs the religious persecutions in 
England whe: the Puritans made 
their perilous way to America. The 
Red Lily 1s the name ot the ship 
waiting to cake the Challoner family 
t. the new land - the land of reli 
gious treedom 

Michael Challone: planned to 
meet his son, Toby, at the secret 
place where the Red Lily was lying 
at anchor. Young Toby traveled with 
his brothers and sisters with whose 
care he was entrusted. Wealthy Sir 
Timon Challoner, Toby's grand- 
father had no sympathy with the 
Puritans. He was determined not to 
let his family leave England’s shores. 
Aided by his son, Ingram, he kid- 
napped Toby and the children and 
held them prisoner in his castle. 

While talking with a servant one 
day, Toby discovered that his Uncle 
Ingram kiduapped him in order to 
have his gambling debts paid. Sir 
Timon pledged to pay Ingram’s debts 
if he could prevent the Challoners 
from going to America 

In anger he went to meet his 
uncle. He stood alone, fronting the 
sea of faces “Come, Toby, mine,” 
said Ingrain easily. “What have you 
to say to me?” 

Toby looked to the wall beyond 
where his father’s portrait watched 
him steadily, unfalteringly, through 
young, grave eyes. As he met that 
dear gaze. « flame of anger, seething, 
towering, choking, rose up in his 
heart. , 

One word left his lips: “Judas.” 

A rustling stir passed over the 
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Illustration by Nedda Walker from the book ““The Good Ship Red Lily’ 


guests Sir Timon turned to his son. 
“Whats that? What's that. What did 
he cath you, Ingram?” 

“1 alled him Judas, Toby heard 
himself say it, a harsh voice that did 
not sound in the least like his own. 
“I know the price he charges for cap- 
turing tather and me — two thousand 
puunds and the payment of all his 
debts He ‘s Judas who would sell his 
brother for gold. And he'll never get 
Father. Judas!” 

Sir Timon dashed down his cards. 
“Take back that word!” 

“Judas!” cried Toby passionately. 

Sir Timon started to his feet. In- 
gram thrust himself between the two. 
Turning to Toby he said not without 
dignity: “That is enough. Go to your 
place- 

The children looked at Toby with 
pity and uorror. Not another word 
was spoken till they came to the 
Tower, all dark and silent among its 
elder trees. 

“Fie on you, Toby,” cried their 
nurse, “letting your evil passions get 
the better of you so!” 

For the first time that night he had 
no need to struggle against sleep. He 
half expected his father to come and 
take him away. He remembered the 
message he received which told him 
his father was near. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
Gold Seal is awarded 
to Longmans, Green 
and Co., publishers 
of The Good Ship 
Red Lily. 
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With his tave pressed close to the 
window he whispered: “I am here. 
Father, I am ready We are all 
ready ” 

The doo: glided back. On the step 
m the moonlight stood a tall figure 
in plain dark dress and close-fitting, 
black velvet cap. Toby flung himself 
into th. arms held out to receive him, 
and recoiled as if from the clasp of a 
serpent. Uncle Ingram stood before 
him. , 

So Uncie Ingram had shrewdly 
guessed that Father was at hand, and 
had come to find out what prepara- 
tions were being made to receive 
him! 

“Caught, indeed, Toby!” said the 
light-hearted traitor, “a little bird 
tuld me you would be on the watch. 
Keep your eyes open, and“you will 
see rare sport tonight.” 

Uncle Ingram laughed again. Then 
he turned, a slim dark shape in the 
moonlight, and scudded like a hare 
across the park. At least a dozen men 
chased him like the wind. Sir Timon, 
panting and purple, was in their 
midst. 

With the pursuers hot on his trail, 
Uncle Ingram dived into the shadow 
of three tall oaks, “Uncle Ingram 
looks very like Father,” said the 
watching Toby. “If Sir Timon him- 
self does not know him, ’tis no marvel 
that I did not. But why is he leading 
them such a dance?” 

“Toby!” 

He whirled about. 
Father! 

“Quick! They are off on a wrong 


(Please turn to page 14) 


There stood 
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All Standard Schrader Valve 
Caps in use today contain 


) this specially designed seal- 


ing unit with a dome-shaped 
rubber washer vulcanized 
between two dome-shaped 
BRASS plates. Because of 
their unique construction, 
these caps are guaranteed 
airtight up to 250 Ibs. pres- 
sure. This mighty midget does 
the work. 


BOYS OF AMERICA 


...+ be a Cap Spotter! 


Do your part in saving rubber. See that a cap is on every valve 
of your family car as well as your bicycle. 


FREE—The booklet pictured contains more than two dozen bal- 
ancing tricks with which you can amuse your friends. It shows 
too, the importance of proper balance in air pressure. Write today 
to Schrader, P. O. Box 240, Brooklyn, N. Y., for your free copy. 


Schrader 


CONTROLS THE AIR 





A. SCHRADER'S SON, Division of Scovill 
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WHAT would America do if tires wore out and we couldn’t 
get replacements—Use oxen? Certainly not! But they would 
be better than nothing. So with new tires admittedly re- 
mote—it is necessary to take care of the present ones on 
the family automobile, as well as on your bicycle. Isn’t 
that just good sense? 

What single factor ruins most tires? Underinflation. It 
breaks down side walls so tires cannot be repaired and 
causes them to wear out quickly. Yet underinflation is 
easy to prevent. 

What to do about it? Take air pressure reading with an 
accurate gauge. Put air in when needed and seal that air 
in at the valve mouth with an airtight Schrader Valve Cap. 
Be sure there’s a Schrader Cap on every tire of your family 
automobile, as well as on your bicycle. 

Uncle Sam, too, realizing the importance of Standard 
Caps is using them on a// pneumatic tired vehicles at home 
and abroad. So take care of those you have. Be sure they’re 
on tight. And if your dealer is temporarily out of Schrader 
Caps, don’t blame him. Try again later. 





AO CTE, agghtl 


Manutacturing Company, Incorporated, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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Test your ‘Knowledge for Victory!’ These questions are based on articles in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect score is 100. What’s your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


1. HOW’S YOUR NOSE FOR NEWS? 


Can you “smell” out the wrong’ words? In each of the fol- 
lowing thumbnail sketches, the incorrect word juts out like 
a sore finger. Cross it out. Score 5 points each. Total, 20. 


1. Rhine Aachen Siegfried Line Palau Cologne 
2. Gestapo Goebbels Himmler Mark XIV SS Elite Guard 
3. Greece Peloponnesus Patras Athens Ceram 

4. Belgrade Brussels Yugoslavia ‘Tito Russian Army 


My score_— 





2. ISLANDS TO VICTORY 


Underline the correct endings to each of the following 
statements. Score 4 points each. Total, 24. 


1. The Moluccas were important for their (a) mollusks; 
(b) fur-bearing animals; (c) spices; (d) motion picture in- 
dustry 

2. The islands tormerly belonged to (a) Holland; (b) 
England; (c) The United States; (d) Russia. 

3. Two of the Moluccas are (a) Halmahera and Amboina; 
(b) Saipan and Tinian; (c) Luzon and Mindanao; (d) 
Gloucester and Airacomet. 

4. The Alfurs are “(a) volcanoes; (b) crack Australian 
troops; (c) natives; (d) snakes that crawl on all fours. 

5. Capture of the Moluccas will help our offensive 
against the (a) Gilberts; (b) New Guinea; (c) Midway; 
(d) The Philippines. 

6. Many of the Malays are (a) Mohammedans; (b) Sul- 
tans; (c) mandolins; (d) Moros. 


Mv score_____ 


3. PUT THE GENTLEMAN IN ORDER 


Below are five important stages in Harry S. Truman's 
lite. Number each stage in proper order. Score 5 points 
each. Total, 25. 

lL. tJ. §. Senator. 

2. ____ Worked in a bank 

3. —___Judge in Jackson, Missouri 

4. _._._Nominated for Vice President. 

5. —__Officer in World War I. 


My score__ 





4. VICE PRESIDENT 
Score 4 points each. Total, 16. 


1. What are the duties of the Vice President? Underline 
the*two that are correct. 


“a. Acts as President when Roosevelt visits Churchill. 
b. Presides over the Senate. 
c. Succeeds the President if the President dies. 
d. Acts as chief of Washington Fire Department. 
2. What are the qualifications for the office of Vice 
President? Underline the two that are correct. 
a. Must be a natural born citizen of the U. S. 
b. Must know at least four foreign languages. 
c. Must be at least 35 years old 
d. Must have been a lawyer. 


My score— 





5. SCIENCE AND ROBOTS 


Underline the correct answers to the following questions. 
Score 3 points each. Total, 9. 
1. What was the origin of the word calculate? 
(a) pebble (b) céfcium (c) count 
2. What does the I.B.M. Automatic Sequence Controlled 
Calculator do? 
a. weighs objects to one-millionth of an inch. 
b. solves almost any mathematical problem. 
c. measures the distance between stars. 
3. About how large is this calculator? 
a. About as large as a lady’s purse. 
b. About as large as your butcher’s scales. 
c. About the size of a bus. 


My score 


6. AIR WEEK 


Underline the correct endings to each of the following 
statements. Score 2 points each. Total, 6. 

1. The new Spitfire is a plane built by (a) Great Britain; 
(b) Russia; (c) U. S. 

2. This plane is a (a) carrier plane; (b) fighter plane; 
(c) heavy bomber. 

3. A special feature of this plane is its (a) jet propulsion 
engine; (b) five-bladed propeller; (c) kitchen-shower com- 
bination in the fuselage. 

My score_____ 


My total score VQ 








IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


automatically (au-toe-MAT-ih-ka-lee), p. 3. Me- 
chanically; without conscious thought. The word 
automatically is used here to show that the electors 
vote as they are ordered to vote. They do not make 
their own decisions. If the elector represents the 
Republican Party, he automatically votes for Dewey. 
If Democratic, he automatically votes for Roosevelt. 

I. B. M. p. 8. International Business Machines. 
A corporation that produces office machines for sta- 
tistical work. 


NAMES AND PLACES IN THE NEWS 


Aachen (AHK-un), p. 2. 

Cologne (kuh-LONE), p. 2. 

Corfu (KOR-few), p. 2. 

Gestapo (guh-STAH-poh) or the German guh- 
SHTAH-poh), p. 2. 

Moluceas (mo-LUCK-uz), p. 4. 

Peloponnesus (PEL-oh-puh-NEE-sus), p. 2. This 
name comes from the Greek words Pelops and nesos 
meaning the island of Pelops In Greek mythology, 
Pelop$ was the son of Tantalus. Once, Tantalus gave 
a feast to the gods and served his son Pelops as the 
main course. The gods recognized what was before 
them and restored Pelops to life. 
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‘Great Football Coaches 
Recommend the 


HOT ORIEL EREARTAST 


Herbert O trite Cuber 


Head Football Coach, University of Michigan, says: 


“I know authorities agree natural oatmeal 
leads all other cereals in the basic stamina 
element, Protein. I consider a hot oatmeal 
breakfast the finest food for any training 
table.” 


py Cavath 


Head Football Coach, University of Southern California, says: 

































“Big Ed’’ McKeever 


“I am fully aware that oatmeal leads all other 
cereals in certain essentials which are neces- 
sary for success in athletics. We know that 
oatmeal is ‘tops’ in food-energy. We know 
that it leads other cereals in Protein. Protein 
is a basic stamina element, and stamina is 
certainly a ‘must’ for the individual athlete, 
or for a team.” 


WIN, lose or draw, the new football 
‘ coach of Notre Dame remains the most 
popular man on the campus. Every- 
body knows “Big Ed” McKeever, and 
everybody likes him. 

Ed, who is 33 years old, looks. fit ‘ Ke 
enough to block an oak tree. A Texan —_ 
by birth, he attended St. Edward’s Uni- , fs 
versity prep school in Austin, where he - Cuk S: 
played three major sports. 

He then enrolled at Notre Dame, but 
had to drop out after a year because of 
his dad’s illness. He returned to Texas. 
After punching cattle for a while, he 
entered Texas Tech. 

After graduation, he stayed on at 
Tech as backfield coach for four years. 
In 1939, Frank Leahy induced him to 
go to Boston College as his assistant. 
The Leahy-McKeever combine was a 
natural, and Boston College lost only 
one game in two years. 

This brought the two coaches an 


offer from Notre Dame, and they moved 
there in 1941. When Head Coach ae nine 
Leahy left for the Navy this year, he fi i 





Head Football Coach, Cornell University, says: 


“Food authorities stress the fact that oatmeal 
leads other cereals in Protein, needed for 
growth, body development and stamina. 
Also, that it leads all natural cereals in Food- 
Energy, vitamin Bi, both essential for the 
kind of pep and energy it takes to be a ‘win- 
ner.’ Those are the reasons why I consider 
the hot oatmeal breakfast a ‘key’ food for 
the training table.” 





turned the team over to Big Ed. 


McKeever married his schoolday | » ow 
sweetheart in 1935, who presented him \ on Ne bay chouté bo without 
with twir girls Dec. 19, 1940, the day et 
after Ed left with the Boston College Se asad kanpelag’s quate teas 


team for the Sugar Bowl in New Or- ball coaches. Send coupon for your 
leans. He didn’t know he had become 








a papa until the 20th, when the team i T H t Qa U A K E R oO AT S Cc Oo MA Pp A N Y if 
got off the train. : ' 
“Ww ' Box 1083, Chicago, Illi 
Whoever scores the touchdowns, 5 Please send me my free copy of “How To Play Winning Football” by “Fritz” Crisler. : 
— the girls, said Ed. Mike Holo- 5 NGW80 oo pccccccccccccccccccccccccceceeeseeecococoesoccococee evccesesoces ecccesococccce ° : 
vak and Mickey Connolly did, and they ; School He EER RE >. ae es eeeeeeeeeeeereerreeeee eeeeeeeeeeee *** : 
etled for Susan Helen and Jane Anne. |$ pt cress ame ae eee emcee" : 
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THE RED LILY 


(Continued from page 10) 


scent, Before they find out their mis- 
take — quick!” 

“We are ready: I will wake the 
others,” said Toby. Half wakened by 
the noise of the chase, the sleepers 
were easily roused. In a moment, shoes 
in hand they were creeping down the 
stairway. 

They made their way through the 
secret passageway in the cellar and to 
their amazement they found themselves 
in the church. They climbed out the 
belfry window, stole through the 
churchyard and skirted a meadow to 
the river Var. Moored out of sight be- 
neath the bank was a large, flat-bot- 
tomed rowboat, fitted with short paddle 
oars. It was the Red Lily-Bud, waiting 
to take them out to the Red Lily. 

For three days they traveled. Then 
Father announced: “Yonder is the good 
ship Red Lily.” 

Soon they were all in the great cabin 
telling Grandfather Fazackerly and 
Uncle Fight the story of their capture 
and imprisonment when in came the 
little ship boy. 

“There is a gentleman to see you, 
Mr. Challoner,” said he. 

No one spoke. Even Grandfather 
Fazackerly was dumbfounded by the 
daring insolence that brought Ingram 


Challoner into the presence of the 
brother whom he had so cruelly 
wronged. 

“Can you forgive me, Michael?” 


Toby heard Uncle Ingram say. very low 


“What do you think of our new carrier?” 


and humbly. When Toby saw his uncle’s 
shamed, wistful look, he ran and fwined 
his arms fast about the other’s neck, as 
if to make amends for that one burning 
word. 

“What, my Toby, are you going to 
pardon Judas?” asked Ingram. “You 
are not going against me, then?” 

The children looked up and saw that 
there were tears in Uncle Ingram’s blue 
eyes. “It was Toby’s shaft sped home,” 
he said, coloring and faltering, but 


“speaking so that all in the cabin could 


hear. “Toby's word made me know 
what I was. And knowing, I.could not 
go on with the business. 

“It was no use telling Toby, here, 
that I had repented and desired to aid 
in the escape, for he would have 
thought I had but some new plot on 
hand against you. Ali I could do was 
draw my father off on a false scent the 
first night I judged it likely you would 
be in the neighborhood of the Tower, 
quick to seize your chance. 

“And you made good use of it. Praise 
be. And now you are free to sail — to 
sail to America. God be with you.” 





The Good Ship Red Lily is a con- 
densed excerpt from the book of the 
same name by Constance Savery. It is 
used here by permission of the pub- 
lishers, Longmans, Green and Co. 


Fit 


Mrs. Ritz: “Don’t you think my new 
dress is a perfect fit?” 
Mr. Ritz: “Fit, — it’s a convulsion.” 
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JUST PUBLISHED! 


Stanley's Africa 


Written and Illustrated by 
RAFAELLO BUSONI 


Many Drawings and Maps $3.50 
An up-to-the-minute story of how Africa, fol- 
lowing Stanley's explorations, began to take 
its place in the world of today. Excitingly 
written, the book does not burden the reader 
with geographical data or historical facts. 


For more books of interest to SCHOLASTIC age, 
and for Christmas books for younger ones, write 


for a free illustrated catalogue. 


THE VIKING PRESS « 18 EAST 48th STREET, N. Y. 















YOU CAN WIN 


one of the 118 prizes 
in the Planters Contest. 
See Oct. 9 issue of Jr. 
Scholastic for details! 








LARGEST DIAMOND aa/ TRIANGLE STAMPS 
ALSO FIGHTING FREE FRENCH 


Free Stamp Magazine, 
stamps from 20 di nt 
United Nations Countries; 
—a PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. A 
; a 7 Real Bargain 5¢ with ap- 

baad) provals. Capital Stamp Co. 
Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark. 























Straighten up and FLY RIGHT! 


Get on the beam 
with the 18 solid 


BIB and TUCK Stories 
Send 15c for single copy, 


10c each in orders of 10 or 
more to: - 











SCHOLAS. ig sOOKSHOP, 220 E. 42 St. N.Y.C_ 
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For Which the Bell TOLLED 


A decrepit old car chugged up to a 
toll-bridge. 

“Fifty cents,” called out the gate- 
keeper. 


“Sold,” replied the driver. 


Joyce Nicklin, P. 8. 181, Jamaica, MN. ¥ 
Kit-Wit 
First cat: “Why do you want to join 
the Red Cross?” 
Second cat: “I want to be a First Aid 
Kit.” 
Loretta Kraus, Morrill School, Chicago, Ill. 


Taken fér a Ride 


A moron boarded a two-decker bus 
and sat down near the driver. He talked 
and talked until the driver suggested 
that he go upstairs for some fresh air. 
The moron obligingly went upstairs, but 
in a few minutes he was back again. 

“What's the matter?” asked the driver 
exasperatedly. “Didn't you like the air 
there?” 

“Yep, nice view, nice air. But it isn’t 
safe,” said the moron shaking his head. 


“No driver.” 
David Smotrich, Broadway School, Norwich, Conn. 


Solved 


The question of the correct plural of 
the word mongoose was solved by a 
man who wanted a pair of these inter- 
esting and affectionate animals. 

He wrote to a dealer: “Please send 
me two mongeese.” Then, not liking 
the looks of this, he changed the line to 
read: “Please send me two mongooses.” 

This did not satisfy him either, so he 
wrote: “Please send me a mongoose, 


and by the way, sir, send me another.” 
Albert Berard, Upper Cross Roads School. Kingston, Md. 


Man Hunts Dog 


Customer: “I advertised for my lost 
dog in the paper here. Has anything 
been heard of it? I offered a reward of 
$20.” 

Office Boy: “Sorry, all the reporters 


and editors are out looking for the dog.” 
Leona George, Bath Shool, Fairfield, Ohio 


Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors and the Gold Star 
JSA button for this week go to Marian 
Nash, Bancroft School, Omaha, Neb. 

Two married men were discussing 
their joys and sorrows. “My wife,” said 
one, “is very poetic. She gets up at sun- 
rise and says: ‘Lo! The morn.’ ” 

“That’s very nice,” said the other 
sadly. “Mine gets up at sunrise and says: 


‘Mow the lawn.’ ” 
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. Island group between New Guinea and 
the Philippines. 

5. I have (contraction ). 

6. Vehicle used by the Armored Division. 
7. Ampere (abbrev. ). 

10. Landing Ship, Tank. 

11. Live in a place. 
12 
13 
16 


—_— 


2. French word for and. 
8. Containing salt. 
. Island group between the Carolines 
and Philippines. 
18. Steamship. a 
. A curiosity. 
. Intestine. 
21. Snare. 
. To fail to win. 
. Receptacle. 
. Another name for the Westwall. 


1. Dictator of Germany. 

2. Nautical term meaning stop. 

8. Past tense of lend. 

4. Since. 

7. Instrument for piercing small holes in 
leather. 

8. City east of Verdun. 

9. To work at one’s trade. 

11. City on Mindanao. 

14. Rabbit. 

15. Belgian seaport. 

16. Humor based on words of same sound. 

17. Illuminated. 

18. Girl’s name. 

. Desert in Mongolia. 

23. From. 


Solution in Teachers Edition this issue; in pupils 
edition next week. : 


Last Week's Solution 
ACROSS: 1-Bulgaria; 6-as; 7-Ala.; 8-lull; 10-Po; 
12-Kay; 13-yard; 15-ale; 16-proem; 18-ore; 19- 
Seine; 22-act; 24-Ares; 25-rot; 26-re;  27-acre; 
28-nut; 30-an; 31-Brussels. 
DOWN: 1-Balkans; 2-usual; 3-gal; 4-Al; 5-Ra; 
9-lye; 10-pro; 1ll-ode; 13-Ypres; 14-are; 17-mit- 
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CAN YOUR SCALP ) 
. PASS THE 


‘FINGERNAIL TEST?" 
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Scratch your head and see if your scalp can 
pass the famous “Fingernail Test.” If you 
find signs of dryness or loose, ugly dandruff, 
you need new Wildroot Cream-Oil Formula. 


Grooms, ae dryness, removes loose 
dandruff! Buy the large size. 


YOUR HAIR CAN LOOK 


LIKE THIS WITH NEW 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 












Wildroot Cream-Oil keeps your hair in trim 
all day long without a trace of that greasy 
look! And grooming without grease means 
no more stained hatbands, no greasy pillow 
slips! Your hair looks good and feels good! 


























NON-ALCOHOLIC 
CONTAINS REFINED 


LANOLIN! 


~ 


. 
WORE wees Ot O8e wting 


Refined LANOLIN 
has long been pre- 
scribed because of 
its soothing quali- 
ties, and because it 
closely resembles 
the oil of the human 
skin. No wonder 4 
out of 5 users in a 
nation-wide test 
prefer it to hair ton- 
ics formerly used. 
For 10 day trial send 
10¢ to Wildroot 
Co., Buffalo 8,N.Y., 
Dept. SM-10. 








tens: 18-one; 20-ear; 2l-ire; 22-arc; 23-Coral; 27- 
ATS; 28-nu; 29-us. 








BUY MORE WAR BONDS NOW! 





ti PLAYING FITNESS IS FIGHTING FITNESS 





ke _ ‘ 


HARRY STUHLDREHER—Athietic Director 
and Football Coach, University of Wisconsin 























FOOTBALL 


condition pays. Ability to think fast 
and act fast is important. But if you can’t keep driving for a 
full game, the finest strategy may be wasted. if you are not 
in shape, football will help put you in condition—as well as 
build initiative, courage and team spirit. But it needs help from 
you. You can supply that help by seeing to it that you eat right, 
sleep right, and live right.’‘—Harry Stuhidreher 


* 


“Fighting fitness’’ is an important weapon on every front. To 
keep that weapon keen, America is sending her best in food 
and supplies to our armed forces. If those big jumbo Planters 
Peanuts are a favorite with you, remember that G.I. Joe is 
getting “first call.’ But remember, too, that you can still get 
Planters Peanuts in the handy 5c bags—and with all the nour- 
ishing .goodness, crispness and flavor that have made ‘Mr. 
a welcome buddy of the boys in the services. 


“In football as in war, 


Peanut” 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 











Here's your chance to get—practically as a gift— 





a big, complete, 


containing 378 pages, 22,000 definitions, and 12 


special sections, including a digest of military 


BIG 22,000-WORD WEBSTER DICTIONARY! JUST SEND 15c AND EMPTY PLANTERS 


and naval facts. 
up-to-date Webster Dictionary, 5c Planters Bags or I5¢ and «two 5c 
Jumbo 


15-S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and a copy is yours. 





BAGS! 





Just mail 15¢ and two empty 
Planters 
Block Wrappers to PLANTERS, Dept. 
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Point for GeograpayLesson: 
How Spices Made History 


The MOLUCCAS — Spice Islands—pp. 4, 5 


Before the days of refrigeration and swift transporta- 
tion, when food freshness could not be maintained and 
diet was monotonous, spices had a dynamic part in shaping 
world history. They were the chief motivation for explora- 
tion and travel, and their great demand led to the develop- 
ment of commerce and the beginnings of trade relations 
among European and Asiatic nations. 

The subject of spices serves as a nucleus for several in- 
teresting class activities. 

Pupils might trace the role of spices in history. So essen- 
tial were they to preserve foods from decay and to vary 
the taste of the staple foods— meat and meal —that men 
risked their lives and fortunes in quest of the spice treasure. 

On a large world map, pupils might trace some of the 
famous historical trade routes to the Orient —the over- 
land caravan route through the deserts of Turkestan, Persia, 
Arabia to Asia Minor; the African coastal sea route discov 
ered by Vasco da Gama; the Northwest Passage route 
attempted by the Cabots, Jacques Cartier, Henry Hudson, 
Sir Martin Frobisher. 

On the map, pupils should also trace the modern routes, 
beginning in about 1869 with the construction of the 100- 
mile Suez Canal. Later came the building of the Trans- 
Siberian and Chinese railways across Asia, and the momen 
tous German project of a railway from Turkey to Bagdad. 
Today, the route has been changed drastically by the air- 
plane. Top-of-the-world air-routes can be demonstrated to 
your class by means of a globe. 

As a homework assignment, pupils might list the spices 
in their family kitchens. If feasible, a classroom display 
might be arranged from pupil contributions. Members of 
the class can draw maps of the Malay-Dutch East Indies 
area and mark or draw the spice in its area of production. 
Encyclopedias and the large dictionaries will provide pic- 
tures and descriptions. 

These are the most important of the Far Eastern spices: 


pepper nutmeg 
cardamon mace 
cinnamon turmeric 
coriander ginger 


clove cassia bark 


Pupils might paste a variety of spices on a plain sheet of 
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cardboard and then list the countries where each is pro- 
duced, its uses, and its form, whether a leaf, seed, flower, 
bean, root, pod or bark. Some of these spices are: licorice, 
savory, capers, thyme, dill, marjoram (Europe); cumin, 
caraway seed, parsley, mustard, calamus root (Asia and 
north Europe); vanilla, allspice, red peppers (South Amer- 
ica). 

On this project, pupils could list the type of foods in 
which the spice is used, and also other uses for spices, such 
as turmeric and marjoram for dyeing, cinnamon for incense, 
clove for perfumes, medicine, etc. 

The name Moluccas was taken from the Arabic word for 
king 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why were the Moluccas important 400 years ago? 

2. Why are they important today? 

3. Which of the island groups in the Pacific studied to 
date would you prefer to visit after the war? Why? 
Fact Questions 

1. Why are the Moluccas called the Spice Islands? 

2. Who holds the Moluccas now? 

3. On which of the Molucca islands have MacArthur’s 
troops landed? 

4. About how large is the area of the Moluccas? 

5. List four products of these islands. (Turn page) 


Classroom and Magazine Working Together 
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6. Why is Amboina the most important of the islands and 
how did it get its name? 

7. Who controlled the Moluccas before the Japanese oc- 
cupation? Before the Dutch? 


ELECTION PAGE—Senator Truman—p. 3 


Many political scientists have pointed out a weakness in 
the setup by which the office of Vice President is one of 
little power and not in keeping with the needs of the execu- 
tive branch of our government. 

The Vice President has less real power than any Senator 
or Representative, and can cast his vote in the Senate only 
when a tie occurs, 

Political scientists have many times indicated the crying 
need for an executive assistant, be he called a Vice Presi- 
dent, Assistant President or what you will, who is empow- 
ered to lift some of the load from the shoulders of the 
President. 

Because the vice presidency has so little to offer in the 
way of real work and power, the best qualified men are 
not always attracted to the office. Vice President Wallace 
has perhaps made more of it than any Vice President before 
him. He was not content occasionally to go through the 
formality of presiding over a Senate session, then to keep 
himself unseen and unheard the remainder of the time. 
He is a man of action, and as such is, or was, the center of 
much controversy, some of it quite bitter. 

This question of interesting historical fact might be put 
to your pupils: In the first presidential election, George 
Washington became President by unanimous vote. John 
Adams was elected Vice President. How did Adams become 
Vice President when votes for no one other than Wash- 
ington were cast? 

Answer: Since no candidate received the second highest 
number of votes, the electoral college had to vote for a 
Vice President. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Should the Vice President be given more power and 
more work to do? 

2. If you were voting on November 7th, would you con- 

ler the qualifications of the Vice Presidential candidates 
sider the qualifications of the Vice Presidential candidates 
before casting your ballot for Roosevelt or Dewey? 


Fact Questions 

1. From what state does Truman come? 
What did he do during World War I? 
What is his present office? 
How did he become interested in a political career? 
>. What did Truman do about the waste in defense 
plants? 

6. Whom did Truman deteat tor the Democratic nomina- 
ion for Vice President? 

7. What are the duties of the Vice President? 

8. What qualifications must he have to run for office, 
according to the Constitution? 


AIR WEEK — p. 6 


The short item headed “Flying Orange Juice” is a dra- 
matic illustration of the way in which swift means of trans- 
portation have changed our modes of living. From the 
Theme Article, pupils learn the one-time significant spice 
trade (see p. 1-T), the decline of which has been due 
largely to swift transportation and refrigeration. 


tt CW bo 








Have pupils contrast today’s methods of food transport 
with the methods used in the days of the spice traders. 


Discussion Question 

1. How has modern transportation changed (a) our sense 
of time and distance; (b) industry; (c) occupations; (d) 
your daily life. 
Fact Questions 

1. How many blades has the propeller of the new Spitfire? 


2. What nation builds this plane? 
3. Name two jet planes. 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION — p. 8 


Discussion Questions 

1. Now that the Automatic Sequence Controlled Calcula- 
tor has been invented, is there any need for school boys and 
girls to study arithmetic? 

2. Do you think that machines that do our work for us 
also make us “soft”; that is, mentally lazy and physically 
sluggish? 

3. List all the calculating devices you can think of. 

4. How can the I.B.M. machine help our war effort? 


THE GOOD SHIP RED LILY—p. 10 


The Junior Scholastic Gold Seal is awarded to new juv- 
enile books outstanding for their literary merit and story 
value. The first award for this school year is given to Con- 
stance Savery’s The Good Ship Red Lily. 

This book, dealing with a Puritan family’s escape from 
England, is recommended particularly for American history 
classes. 

Pupils might prepare character studies of Toby and In- 
gram Challoner for class reports. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Is Ingram an admirable character? 

2. What evidences of Puritan background can you find in 
this excerpt from the book? 

3. What adjectives describe Toby’s behavior in calling his 
uncle “Judas”? What is the significance of the word? 


Civics Discussion Idea 


The tollowing paragraph, trom President Roosevelt's Oct. 
6th speech in which he urged all eligible voters to go to the 
polls. can serve as an excellent discussion idea. Write the 
paragraph on the board, and ask pupils to explain what the 
President meant. 

Vobody will ever deprive the American people of the right 
to vote except the American people themselves — and the 
only way they could do that is by not voting. 





Answers to the Victory Quiz, p. 12 


. NOSE FORK NEWS: Palau, Mark XIV; Ceram; Brussels. 
_ ISLANDS TO VICTORY: c, a, a, ¢, d, a. 
GENTLEMAN IN ORDER: 4, 1, 2, 5, 3. 
VICE PRESIDENT: 1. b, ¢; 2 a, ¢. 
SCIENCE AND ROBOTS: a, b, c. 
AIR WEEK: a, b, b. 


Qve.wnr- 


Solution to the Word Puzzle, p. 15 
ACROSS: 1-Halmahera; 5-I’ve; 6-tank; 7-amp.; 10-LST; 11-dwell; 12-et; 
13-salty; 16-Palau; 18-SS; 19-curio; 20-gut; 2l-net; 22-lose; 24-bin; 25- 
Siegfried. 
DOWN: 1-Hitler; 2-avast; 3-lent; 4-as; 7-awl; 8-Metz; 9-ply; 11-Davao; 








14-hare; 15-Ostend; 16-pun; 17-lit; 18-Susie; 20-Cobi; 23-of. 
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3-T A Dramatic Approach 


—_— to Consumer Education las 
Organization Notes i ihe Copeerenm 
The National Council of Teachers of Four wall charts and Movable Color Wheel in twelve brilliant colors; stim- 

English will hold its thirty-sixth an- ulating student text; teaching guide; reference list. Teachers are enthusi- 


nual meeting at the Deshler-Wallick | 
Hotel in Columbus, Ohio, from Novem- 
ber 23rd through the 25th. A two-hour Planned to develop individual thought, realistic discussion, and indepen. 
general session Thursday evening will dent conclusions on the selection of buying guides and, more important, 


be given over to a panel and a forum. the formation of sound philosophy. 
The panel includes W. Wilbur Hatfield, 


Max J. Herzberg, and Dora V. Smith. 
The forum will be carried on by mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors and 
Chairman of Council Committees. After 
a general session Friday morning, nine | 
groups will meet in the afternoon to dis- 
cuss fundamental English problems — 
language, communication, radio, reading 
at secondary and college levels, inter- 
cultural and international relations. Ele- | 
mentary, secondary, and college sec- 
tions will meet separately Saturday | 
morning to consider their special prob- 
lems. Big name literary men and women 
will speak at a banquet and a luncheon. 

English teachers can’t afford to miss 
the inspiration and guidance of these 
meetings. Who will be there from your 


department? 7 : : She 
If you live near enough to get to 

Town Hall in New York City, you COLOR WHEEL 

CHARTS 


astic in their reception of the practical visual aids in this unique new set. 










Complete fascinating set for 
class up to 35 members, 
$5.00. A number of en- 
dowed sets for free use in 
schools also available. 












tt 
, show you how various “ingredients” 
in different products can be measured at levels of performance 





should know about a series of ten meet- 
ings on tomorrow's world being held 
weekly from October 18 to December 
20 under the auspices of the East and 
West Association (40 E. 49th St., 
N. Y. 17, N. Y.). Important speakers 
are followed by discussions among 





a group of representatives of various | 
countries, with the audience participat- 
ing. On Nov. 1, James Y. C. Yen dis- 
cusses the question, “Do the Chinese 
Want Leadership in Asia?” and on Nov. 
8, the speaker will be Vera Micheles 
Dean and her subject, “Do the Russians | 
Still Want Only One Party?” Later 
speakers include Mrs. Paul Robeson, 
Krishnalal Shridharani, Carlos Romulo, 
Pearl Buck. (Orchestra seats for the | 
series, $6, including tax; balcony, 
$4.80: single sessions, 75c). 





Color wheel above 
has twelve brilliant mov- 
able segments—its uses are 
infinite. 


* * * 


Christmas cards made from five-color 
adaptations of Sung, Ming, and Ch’ing 
dynasty paintings are being sold by 
United China Relief (1790 Broadway, , “ 
N. Y. 19, N. Y.). Proceeds go for cl Also of special interest tO progressive home economics teachers in high 
lef work in Chine. Assorted sets of one | schools, a Student Survey Plan for training in organized realistic com- 
dozen cost $1.00; any one of six designs munity research. For information write immediately to 
in lots of 100, $8.00, including envel- 
opes. The subjects are most attractive: Educational Director 

Bridge in the Snow,” “A Happy Re- Brand Names Research Foundation Ine. 
treat in the Floating Villa,” et cetera. (A non-profit organization) 
Lovely cards are hard to find this year 


-and buyers of these are helping Suite 420, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


China. 
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SCHOLASTIC Radio Plays For Student Production 
in Classes, Club Programs, Assemblies 


Regular price— Special bargain offer 


25¢ per copy $ 

A $2.50 Valve for * L. 
Calling Station Y-O-U! Tune in your classes 
on the drama of radio with these special high 
school radio plays. Varied subjects include 
historical dramas, social problems, juvenile 
comedies, etc. Easy-to-produce, no props re- 
quired. 15-minutes long, timed for inclusion in 


any class period. Each script handy 6” x 9” 
size, 8 pages long. 


SCHOLASTIC Radio Plays Are ROYALTY-FREE 
Additional copies over 10—10¢ each 
Let us send you Group A or Group B 


Note: Figures in parentheses indicate number of 
girt characters (G) and boy characters (B) 


Group A a 
Oliver Bean—taking a screen test (1G, 3B) ae 

2 by Desert Blooms—growing wheat in Kansas (5G, s ti 

3 Dusky Singit Stephen Collins Foster (2G, 3B) 4 W U J S 

4. Haym Soloman Anancing Revolutionary War (1G, ow e se unior c Oo as Ic 
14B 
Lclend Stanford—inventing movie camers (1G, 68) We are reprinting excerpts from two ful. We have secured much useful free 
Mark Twain—landing first newspaper job (4B) | e 
Miracles in Louistana—founding free Academies (1G, | letters telling us of classroom procedure material. 

§. Mr. Elliott's Crazy Notion—first auto (3G, 4B) | lin the use of Junior Scholastic. Teach- From Loretta E. Farrel, Gilbert Stu- 
Pettioont Brigade—Busen B. Anthony's cr sade (2G, |ers whose letters are published will be art Jr. H. S., Providence, Rhode Island, 

Group B | awarded a $12 Book-of-the-Month Club comes the following subscription-win- 
| . . . . 
Price We Pay—safety in the home (4G, subscription. For details, see the an- ning letter: 

2 P u 1 Thishe interlude 1G, TB ° ° v: . “ 92 
rhe Raven's First Flight--Edgar Allan Poe (3G, 3B) | nouncement in the October 9th issue. With me, map work is a “must” in 
Sea f Ss Mo liscovers her (1¢ B * P ° . ° ‘ . 

* Secret. Weapote democracy ve. dictatorship (7a, | Faye Abrell, social studies instructor, connection with all current event’ re- 
Sir Rot Locksley—Robin Hood (1G, 13B) | Hunter School, Bloomington, Indiana, ports. The utilization of color, the size 
State vs =e soe Sreckless driving (2G, SB). | writes: The magazines are available to and the clarity of Junior Scholastic 
a eee le rane Mchahet ia ty = |all upper grades and social studies maps make them doubly valuable. 
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USE THIS HANDY ORDER BLANK : 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


4 Division of Scholastic Magazines 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me: 
The following ten numbers: 




















Group A 
Group B 
1 enclose $ a to cover items requested 
Name 
School 
Address 
City Zone 
State TE 10-24-44 
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Cousins— Roosevelt and Dewey 


From The New Yorker 


A radio character called the Answer was released in 1632, with the proviso 
Man caused a mild explosion of inter- that he emigrate to New England. 
est by announcing on the air recently Dewey’s pedigree involves him with 
that Franklin Roosevelt and Thomas several other distinguished men. 
Dewey are, to use the technical genea- Through Richard Warren, who was on 
logical expression, seventh cousins once the Mayflower, he is related to Admiral 
removed. On matters of Presidential Halsey. The same line that makes him 
genealogy, our own Answer Man is Mr. an eighth cousin once removed of 
Conklin Mann. Mr. Mann dove into the Roosevelt establishes a like relationship 
archives and came up with the news with Henry Wallace. Dewey is also re- 
that Dewey and Roosevelt are seventh lated to Marshall Field, but not to Sen- 
cousins once removed through two lines; ator Taft or General MacArthur, both 
also, what is closer, they are straight of whom are Roosevelt cousins. “Dewey 
seventh cousins without being removed seems to be related mainly to promi- 
at all — at least not until November 7th. nent Democrats,” Mr. Mann remarked. 
And that ain’t the half of it: they are Through Richard Warren, Dewey may 
also eighth cousins through two lines, also be related to Churchill. Mr. Mann 
eighth cousins once removed, and ninth _ believes that he is, but he told us that 
cousins through several lines. And, to genealogists are not completely in agree- 
confound both sides in the tired-old- ment in the matter. It all hinges on 
man-vs.-inexperienced-boy debate, whether or not a certain long-gone 
there is the somewhat astounding fact Puritan’s wife sneaked a step-son into 
that, in every single one of these family the family tree. This brings into doubt 
trees, Dewey and Roosevelt come out the relationship between Churchill and 
as members of the same generation. Roosevelt, and dissension on the ques- 

The closest Dewey-Roosevelt relation- tion rose to such a pitch recently that 
ship, the straight-cousin deal, is estab- a Mr. Moriarity of Boston resigned 
lished through the Reverend John Lo- from the Mayflower Descendants, a 
'throp, the pastor of an independent Boston organization which interests it- 
‘English church who was, in 1623, self in such matters. “Just say that 
thrown into an English jail called Clink Dewey and Roosevelt and Churchill are 
|Prison for his religious beliefs. (His all distantly related but you don’t know 
| place of incarceration, by the way, gave how,” Mann advised. “Otherwise you 
us the slang term “clink.”) Lothrop — will be hearing from Moriarity.” 














pupils. Pupils who subscribe take pride On Fridays, we adapt the VQ ques- 

in sharing the magazine with those who _ tions. The work is mostly oral. I place a 

do not. At the end of the week, each few of the questions on the board. Some 

pupil subscriber takes his issue home member of the class always writes one 

for the members of the family to read. or two answers on the board and these 
In the sixth grade, we refer daily to are left there for a few days. 


ithe articles, pictures, and maps, which Sometimes I or a few particularly 
are so much more up to the minute than good readers among the pupils read an 
|other available material. article aloud. Afterwards we make use 


| One of our favorite procedures is the of some discussion of the questions 

discussion group, led and directed by listed in the Teachers Edition. Pupils 

class members. We have a complete often quote the scientific articles in their 

'three year file of Junior Scholastic, and _ science class. 

pupils use these files for special reports. Your vocabulary features are of great 
As a teacher, I have found the sug- value particularly because of the ab- 

gestions of “Off the Press” most help- sence of diacritical markings. 
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How a Big Radio Network Is Organized 


With radio gaining increasing im- 
portance as an educational medium for 
the classroom, SIGHT AND SOUND 
herewith presents a brief outline of the 
organization of the four major net- 
works which daily deliver music, his- 
tory, drama, news, science, etc. to 
America’s classrooms. The following in- 
formation is based on materia] fur- 
nished by the Blue Network. 

A radio “network,” as the term is 
used in the broadcasting industry, is a 
company which engages in the business 
of supplying programs to a group of 
“affiliated stations,” the programs being 
fed to the various stations by telephone 
lines from the network’s studios, being 
broadcast by a hundred or more sta- 
tions simultaneously. Almost half of all 
the programs heard by radio listeners 
over American radio stations are pro- 
grams produced by networks and 
nearly 70 per cent of all commercial 
radio stations are affiliated with net- 
works, 

Nearly forty different networks pro- 
vide American radio stations with pro- 
grams today. The four national net- 
works are the National Broadcasting 
Company, organized in 1926; the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, which 
came into being the following year; the 
Mutual Broadcasting System, which be- 
gan operations in 1935; and the Blue 
Network, originally a part of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company but sepa- 
rated from NBC and set up as an inde- 
pendent corporation in February, 1942. 


WHERE PROGRAMS ORIGINATE 


Each national network maintains 
studios for the production of network 
programs in each of four or five key 
cities — usually New York, Washing- 
ton, Chicago, and Hollywood. In these 
key cities, programs are originated in 
studios owned by the network directly, 
or in those of “key stations,” owned by 
or affiliated with the network. From the 
network originating point, programs are 
piped by telephone lines to the con- 
trol boards in the studios of the various 
affiliated stations throughout the coun- 
try. 


Each of the four national networks 
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New York school children visit CBS “American School of the Air’ program 


has contracts with more than 100 “affil- 
iated stations” throughout the United 
States. At the beginning of 1944, Mu- 
tual had 212 affiliates; Columbia had 
136; the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany had 136; and the Blue Network 
had 176 affiliated stations. 625 of the 
908 commercial stations then licensed 
by the government had national net- 
work affiliations. 


TRANSMISSION BY TELEPHONE 


Programs originated by networks are 
carried to the various affiliated stations 
by telephone lines. Consequently, each 
network maintains thousands of miles 
of permanently leased telephone lines, 
for which rental is paid to the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Co. 

The program service provided by 
a network to its affiliated stations in- 
cludes both consmercial programs, paid 
for by commercial advertisers, and sus- 
taining programs, paid for by the net- 
work. Commercial programs are pro- 
duced in the network’s studios; the net- 
work provides studios and studio equip- 
ment, an engineer, and a network an- 
nouncer, but all other costs of produc- 
ing a network commercial program are 
paid for by the sponsor. These costs 
range from as little as $300 per broad- 


; 1944 


cast for some of the 15-minute day- 
time serials, to as much as $10,000 or 
$15,000 for some of the 30-minute eve- 
ning variety shows; these are costs of 
programs alone, and do not include the 
amount the sponsor pays for broadcast- 
ing time. 

Many of the sustaining and some 
commercial programs of each network 
fall in the “public service” field — news, 
serious music, forums, religious broad- 
casts, women’s programs, programs re- 
lated to the war effort, and others which 
have general educational or cultural 
values 


BROADCASTING REVENUES 


The gross revenues of the broadcast- 
ing industry for the year 1943 are es- 
timated at $307,191,000, of which 
$151,791,000 represents gross billings 
of national networks, and $155,400,000 
billings by regional networks and in- 
dividual stations. However, these fig- 
ures are above actual revenues; the 
radio industry makes heavy discounts 
for volume sales, and according to an 
estimate of the National Association of 
Broadcasters, actual receipts for the 
year 1943 stood at $104,900,000; for 
regional networks and stations, $129,- 
000,000. 
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RADIO PROGRAMS FOR NOVEMBER 


SUNDAY 


11:30-12:00 Noon. Invitation to Learn- 


nw 


4 


— 


wt 


:45-6:00 p.m. Monday 


ing, CBS 

The world’s great books are discussed 
by leading authors, critics and educators. 
Nov. 5, Shakespeare — Julius Ceasar; 
Nov. 12, Harris — Uncle Remus; Nov. 
19, Sumner — Folk Ways; Nov. 26, 
Meredith — The Egoist. 


:15-1:30 p.m. Music by Marais, BN 


Program features the folk music of 
various sections of the United States, 
ranging from lumberjacks’ songs of the 
North woods to sea chanties and the 
Spanish folk music of the Mexican bor- 
der. 


:30-2:00 p.m. University of Chicago 


Round Table, NBC 

A challenging, thought-provoking ser- 
ies of discussions of current social, po- 
litical and economic issues. Produced in 
cooperation with the University of Chi- 
cago. 


:00-4:30 p.m. New York Philharmonic 


Symphony, CBS 
The world-famous orchestra brings 

musical masterpieces to Sunday listeners, 

with the concerts being directed by out- 


standing conductors of the present day. 


:00-4:30 p.m. Your America, MBS 


A program designed to acquaint East- 
ern listeners with the industrial might of 
the West, and sponsored by the 65,000 
employees of the Union Pacific Railroad. 
Leading industries from America’s west- 
ern and middle western states will be 
saluted on the program. 


MONDAY 


:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 


Air — Science Frontiers, CBS 

Scientific achievements in many fields 
are dramatized with stress upon occu- 
pational requirements. Nov. 6, Public 
Health — Medicine; Nov. 13, Lighter 
and Faster Mechanical Engineering; 
Nov. 20, Out of the Woods 
Nov. 27, Test Tube Victory 
istry 


- Forestry; 
- Biochem- 


through Fri- 
dav. The Sea Hound, BN 

\ program presented in cooperation 
with the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, using the form 
of the usual children’s adventure serial 
information of Latin 


to give 


American 
countries and their peoples 


:00-8:30 p.m. Cavaleade of America, 


NBC 


| eading radio, stage and screen actors 
portray featured roles in these stories of 
the nation’s history, past and in the mak- 


7 
ing 


TUESDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 





Air Gateways to Music, CBS 

Great music with dramatized incidents 
from the lives of the composers, music 
that speaks for foreign lands and peo- 
ples, and seasonal music. Several pro- 
grams will take up the development of 
musical forms. Nov. 7, Music in the 
White House; Nov. 14, Brahms and the 
Symphony; Nov. 21, Trek to the West; 
Nov. 28, Musica Mexicana. 


9:30-10:15 p.m. American Forum of 


the Air, MBS 

Under the direction of Theodore Gra- 
nik, outstanding authorities of Congress, 
business and labor are brought together 
to discuss vital current issues. 


WEDNESDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 


Air — New Horizons, CBS 

Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews will throw 
the spotlight on the important areas of 
an air-age globe. These will include war 
fronts of the Pacific, Europe and Asia, 
areas where the world’s vital materials 
are obtained, and transportation and dis- 
tribution areas. Nov. 1, Down Under — 
Australia; Nov. 8, East and West — 
China; Nov. 15, Over the Hump — Bur- 
ma-India; Nov. 22, Field of Battle — 
France; Nov. 29, Island Base — Great 
Britain. 


THURSDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 


Air — Tales from Far and Near, CBS 

This series which dramatizes notable 
stories from classical and current litera- 
ture, will offer folk-tales, war stories and 
lives of famous men. Stories will be laid 
in China and Africa, in Ireland and 
Guatemala, Canada and the United 
States. Nov. 2, “Pepperfoot of Thursday 
Market”; Nov. 9, “Davy Crockett”; Nov. 
16, “Fog Magic”; Nov. 23, “The Court- 
ship of Miles Standish”; Nov. 30, “Bag 
of Smoke”: “The Story of the First Bal- 
loon.” 


8:30-9:30 p.m. American Town Meet 


ing of the Air, BN 

The oldest audience-participation 
forum program on the air, with discus- 
sions of important public issues by out- 
standing national leaders. 


10:30-11:00 p.m. The March of Time, 


NBC 
News and background events. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. Music in Ameri- 
can Cities, NBC 

Each program is devoted to a different 
city, including music originated in the 
city or by composers born in the city. 


10:00-10:30 a.m. 


FRIDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 


Air — This Living World, CBS 

Dramatizations of questions of public 
interest, with a group of students discuss- 
ing each topic after the dramatization. 
Programs will relate to war and postwar 
problems, international and domestic. 
Nov. 3, The People’s Choice; Nov. 10, 
Schools for Tomorrow; Nov. 17, Uncle 
Sam in Europe; Nov. 24, Feeding the 
World. 


8:30-9:00 p.m. Freedom of Opportu- 


nity, MBS 

Dramatic presentation of the life stor- 
ies of some of America’s outstanding 
young men. 


SATURDAY 


10:00-10:30 a.m. Youth on Parade, CBS 


Music, patriotic drama and news on 
youth’s role in the war. 


Adventure 


Ahead, 
NBC 

Series of one-half hour book drama- 
tizations, including adventure and ani- 
mal stories as well as the classics. Series 
is under the supervision of Margaret 
Cuthbert, NBC’s Director of Programs 
for Women and Children. 


12:00-12:30 p.m. Blue Playhouse, BN 


Dramatizations, by juvenile actors, of 
subjects ranging from the development 
of American railroads to the problem of 
juvenile delinquency. 


1:30-2:00 p.m. Report to the Nation, 


CBS 

Up-to-the-minute news-drama, pre- 
senting interviews and reports by news- 
men and special guests, highlighting the 
latest events throughout the world. 


2:30-3:00 p.m. Calling Pan America, 
CBS 

Musical series from various Latin- 
American capitals, presenting songs and 
folklore characteristic of each country’s 
culture. 


:00-5:30 p.m. Your America, NBC 
Story dramas by Leo Kopp of Amer- 

ican development, past and 

talks by midwestern governors. 


:00-6:00 p.m. Philadelphia Orchestra, 
CBS 

Under the baton of its conductor, Eu- 
gene Ormandy, the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra begins its second season of weekly 
hour-long broadcasts. Nathan Milstein, 
violinist, is guest on Nov. 18. 


:30-6:00 p.m. Story Behind the Head- 
lines, NBC 

Caesar Saerchinger, presented under 
the auspices of the American Historical 
Association. 


present; 











NEW [6mm. FILMS 


THE AMERICAN NILE — Astounding 
relics of a dead Mayan civilization 
along the Usumacinta River, separat- 
ing Mexico and Guatemala. One-reel 
16 mm, sound film available from Bell 
& Howell Co., 1801-1815 Larchmont 
Ave., Chicago 13, Ill 

A FISH IS'_ BORN — Nature-study 
one-reel sound film showing modern 





THE WEST INDIES — one-reel film 
from Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 


hatchery practice and biological repro- 
duction of perch and pike. Superlative 
microscopic cinematography shows 
complete embryo development. Suitable 
for classroom use in nature study, con- 
servation and biology. For sale or rental 
from Bell & Howell Company, 180] 
Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

HOME ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 

Explanation of the common heating 
and motor appliances in the home. Ani- 
mated drawings illustrate alternating 
currents throughout, while scientific 
principles are stressed in connection 
with the thermostatic controls, fluores- 
cent lighting, and electric retrigeration. 
One reel, sound, from Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films Inc., 1841 Broadway, 
New York 23, N. Y. 

MODES AND MOTORS — How auto- 
mobile styles are created and the suc- 
ceeding steps taken to final production. 
A one-reel, sound film showing the long 
process in designing a new car or re- 
frigerator from the artist’s first rough 
sketch to the finished product. Available 
at no rental charge from the Depart- 
ment of Public Relations, General Mo- 
tors Corporation, 1775 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y. 

MONTEVIDEO FAMILY — Two-reel 
sound film showing the school work, 
housework, social and entertainment di- 
versions of a typical family in the capi- 


OCTOBER 23, 


tol of Uraguay. Rental trom the Prince- 
ton Film Center, Princeton, N. J. 

NAPLES IS A BATTLEFIELD — One- 
reel, sound film shows how the Allies 
undertook the tremendous task of 
bringing new life to the starving peo- 
ple of a city ruthlessly shattered by the 
Nazis, and ravaged by disease. The re- 
habilitation of this, the first big Euro- 
pean city to be liberated, revealed the 
magnitude of the job. Rental for service 
fee of 50c from British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

OUR ENEMY — THE JAPANESE — 
Two-reel, sound film giving insight 
into the resources and industries, re- 
ligion, military training, lives, and 
minds of the people of Japan. Nar- 
rated by former American Ambassador 
to Japan, Joseph Grew, A March of 
Time production, Available for loan, 
free, through Office of War Informa- 
tion. Washington, D. C., or from local 
OWI distributor. 

ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI — A feature 
film of ten reels centering about the 
life of St. Francis, from his birth in a 
manger to lis death surrounded by his 
followers who initiated the great Fran- 
ciscan Order of Monks. His idle, rich 
youth, his conversion to Godliness and 
a life of poverty, his levitation to face 
Christ on the Cross, and his known 
miracles are all recounted faithfully. 
Dialogue is in Spanish with English 





ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI — sound fea- 
ture released by Walter O. Gutlohn. 


titles. Complete information about this 
film may be obtained from Walter O. 
Gutlohn, Inc., 25 West 45th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 

SCIENCE IN INDUSTRY — How in- 
dustry tests public reaction to a new 
product as scientifically as it studies the 


1944 
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product itself. This two-reel film ex- 
plains some of the methods used by in- 
dustry to replace restricted materials 
with new synthetics and plastic, Free 
loan from General Motors Corporation, 
1775 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
THE WEST INDIES (CARIBBEAN 
REGION) — Documentary material con- 
cerning the geography and climate of 
the West Indies and the story of its 
peoples and their present-day activi- 
ties. Photographic sequences depict 
the types of people and economic activ- 
ities of the region, including agricul- 
ture, manufacturing, commerce and 
transportation. The economic interde- 
pendence of the West Indies with other 
parts of the world, is shown upon ani- 
mated map background. One reel, 
sound, available for sale or rental from 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., 
1841 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 
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HOW TO DRAW CARTOONS 


(Match Stick Cartooning) 


6 Instructional Films, based on the Visual 
Method originated by GENE BYRNES, 
creator of “Reg’lar Fellers.” Drawings and 
Commentary by FRED COOPER, former 
art editor of Life. 


Titles in Series are: 


MATCH STICK FIGURES an ee ii cet 
ACTION ee 
HEADS & EXPRESSIONS. ...00.......cccccccccseeeseeees-2 Reels 
ANIMALS a | 
HANDS FEET, CLOTHING, DRAPES. ................2 Reels 
COMPOSITION & STORY 1 Reel 


A valuable contribution to basic art training as 
well as fascinating and amusing. In 16mm. Sound 
and Silent. Also Film Strips. Study Guides avail- 
able. For rental and sale. 


Send for Catalog of 3000 Entertainment 
and Educational Subjects available for 
rental and sale. 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


25 W. 45th St. Dept HS—23 New York 19 
19 Sovth LaSalle St., Chicago 3, fil. 
4247 Piedmont Ave., Oakland 11, Calif. 
3024 Se. Harwood S$t., Dallas 1, Texas 























“They 
Live Forever’ 





> 


... a significant literary series presented by 
> A 


: ’ T >. 2 e _ . 
NBC University of the Air 
“They Live Forever,” a series of 40 dramatic programs tracing 
the chronological development of the novel, will be inaugurated 
by the National Broadcasting Company and the independent 


radio stations associated with the NBC network, on Saturday, 
October 14, at 7:00 p.m. (EWT.) 





With this series the NBC University of the Air extends its 
exploration of the field of literature, begun in the “American 
Story” broadcasts. “They Live Forever” will present dramatic 
studies of the great novels which have endured through the years 
—the novels that live forever. Each week a distinguished literary 
authority will discuss the book, pointing out the qualities which 
endow it with immortality. 

As is customary with all regular NBC University of the Air 
courses—music, history, and literature—a supplementary hand- 
book, containing explanatory notes on each program and a 


bibliography of suggested reading, will be available for the further 





study and enjoyment of interested listeners to “They Live 


Forever.” Details will be announced on each program. 


National Broadcasting Company 


America’s No. 1 Network 





A Service of Radio 
Corporation of America 





